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ATTENTION

early part of the day. Attention is usually
classified as non-voluntary and voluntary,
though other classifications have been
adopted by some authorities.

Non-voluntary Attention. The non-vol-
untary is without effort or fixed purpose,
while the voluntary is directed by the will
towards a definite purpose. Non-voluntary
attention is characteristic of early childhood,
and its activity is aroused by external ob-
jects. It is transitory and without motive,
but it merges into voluntary attention so
quickly that the two phases are not always
distinguishable, and what is frequently
termed non-voluntary is voluntary attention.
Just as soon as an object which excites non-
voluntary attention is sought for a purpose,
the attention upon it becomes voluntary, as
in the case of a child, having his attention ar-
rested by a flower; no sooner does he see it
than he desires to possess it. His non-vol-
untary attention has then become voluntary.
But before he has obtained the flower, some
other object having a stronger attraction
may secure his attention, and he will leave
the flower and follow the new object. Be-
cause of these changes we often consider the
child's attention to be wholly of the non-
voluntary sort. This, however, is due to his
apparent lack of purpose.

Voluntary Attention. Voluntary atten-
tion is under control of the will and is roused
through interest in an object more or less
remote, the attainment of which requires
effort. A pupil's attention is not drawn to
a problem in arithmetic so much by the
problem itself as by the ability which its
solution will give him. A boy climbs to the
top of a toboggan slide, not for the purpose
of reaching the highest point, but because he
wishes to slide down, and getting to the top
is a necessary step toward the desired end.
Interest is the foundation of voluntary atten-
tion, and the mind never gives heed to those
things which have no significance. Objects
of interest include impressions from the ex-
ternal world received through the senses, and
those arising from the operations of the mind
itself, such as memory and imagination. The
external impressions form by far the larger
class. The amount of effort necessary to fix
the attention upon an object depends upon
our interest in the object and our condition
of mind. Strong stimuli, such as those pro-
duced by the ringing of a bell or the firing
of a gunj call for but little effort, but their

effect is usually transitory. Those subjects
in which we are deeply interested call for but
little effort, while those concerning which we
know but little, or in which we feel only a
slight interest, require great effort to enable
us to hold our attention upon them. How-
ever, as we learn more of a subject our in-
terest in it usually increases, and the effort
necessary to hold attention upon it becomes
less and less, until we are frequently ab-
sorbed in the subject. Complete absorption
is the highest degree of attention and is
reached only in cases of the most intense
mental activity. In such a state one may be
spoken to and not hear, may fail to notice
the presence of others, or may even receive
bodily injury without being aware of it at
the time.
Laws of Attention. Attention is the
foundation of all knowledge, and its develop-
ment and training are essential to a well-dis-
ciplined mind. These are in accordance with
certain principles and laws which should be
understood by the parent and teacher:
(1)  Attention grows with the development
of the nervous  system.    In  the  young  child
it is almost wholly involuntary, while in the
educated adult it is almost wholly voluntary.
The first work of the parent and teacher is
to   change   the   non-voluntary   to   voluntary
attention.
(2)  Attention is a selective activity. What-
ever ideas are in our minds are there because
at some time in life we willed  to put them
there.   Attention singles out or abstracts one
object from among- many crowding upon the
mind, and directs our activity to it.    It also
suppresses  other objects so  as  to  make  the
principal   object   of   our   desires   stand   out
clearly in consciousness.    Since  the child is
unable to make the fine distinctions, he can
hold in consciousness only the larger features
and relations of objects, such as form, color
and odor, while the trained intellect is able to
make finer distinctions.
(3)  Attention can be fixed only upon those
objects and ideas which have some meaning,
that   is,   which   point   to   something-   beyond
themselves.   Therefore, in training the atten-
tion of children,  those subjects  which have
significance in the child's life should be used.
Each lesson should bring out something new,
but this should be so related to the knowledge
already in the mind that it can  be  readily
understood. The effort of attention is lessened
in proportion as the interest is increased.    *
(4)  Attention can be held for only a short
time   on   an   object   that   does   not   change;
hence, the teacher should so plan her lessons
as to give such variety as will hold the atten-
tion   of  her  pupils,   and   at  the   same   time
return again and again to the leading idea,
until it is comprehended.